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EOPLE often justify questionable 

acts on the ground that they are cus- 
tomary. A lawyer, for example, with a 
client whom he believes to be guilty, 
may resort to sharp practices to win his 
case in defiance of justice, and he may 
truly say that such practices are not 
unusual. A businessman may practice 
deceit in advertising his products and 
find precedent for his act. Politicians 
often vote against their convictions in 
order to win support. Editors frequently 
take the popular side on controversies 
when they believe the unpopular side to 
be right. 

Men and women of all sorts often re- 
sort to little deceits for their own per- 
sonal advantage. Every one of these 
acts can be defended on the ground that 
large numbers of other people are doing 
the same thing. 

This raises the question as to whether 
such an excuse is satisfactory. Is it 
enough to say that your acts are legal 
and that they are only such as many 
people engage in? 

A higher standard is set forth in one 
of the late George Santayana’s books. 
The philosopher says in the first chapter 
of Character and Opinion in the United 
States that “the moral world always con- 
tains undiscovered or thinly peopled 
continents open to those who are more 
attached to what might or should be 
than to what already is.” 

Most people live in crowded terri- 
tory. They dwell on thickly peopled 
continents. They go along with the 
masses. They move with the herd. Their 
moral standards are no higher than those 
of the common run. 

There is a challenge, though, to the 
best citizens of the nation to follow a 
more distinguished course. They may 
remove themselves from the herd by 
going on expeditions of moral explora- 
tion. They know very well that the 
world can never be a happy place in 
which to live if people do only that 
which they are legally required to do. 
They know of the heartaches which have 
resulted from the conduct of individuals 
in their personal relations—conduct 
which is legal and even customary but 
lacking in the highest moral quality of 
thoughtfulness, con- 
sideration, and al- 
truism. 

Admitting that it 
is hard to discover 
the roads to justice 
and truth, we may 
say first that many 
of the accepted 
moral codes are in- 
adequate; second, 
that we can go far 
toward raising our- 
selves to higher levels by resolving to 
satisfy the exacting demands of con- 
science in the determination of our per- 
sonal and public relations; and, finally, 
that we may enlist ourselves as ex- 
plorers in search of those “undiscovered 
or thinly peopled continents” where 
those who reside “are more attached to 
what might or should be than to what 
already is.” 

Not only would individuals be happier 
in their daily lives if they followed this 
course of action, but governments and 
nations would be stronger and safer than 
they have ever been before. 
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WILL WESTERN EUROPE one day be a United States under one flag? 





Progress in Europe 


Nations Across the Atlantic Take Several Steps To Reduce Bad 
Effects of Their Network of Boundaries 


F AN American businessman has a 

sizable manufacturing plant, he 
probably carries on trade with firms 
in many parts of the nation. Whether 
his factory is located in Kansas City, 
Chicago, Birmingham, or Seattle, he 
is likely to buy equipment and raw 
materials from widely scattered points. 
His products may be sold in every state 
of the Union. 

He doesn’t have to worry about 
tariffs or other trade restrictions, so 
long as he does his buying and selling 
within the boundaries of the United 
States. The freight cars which carry 
his goods can roll unhindered across 
state lines, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, or from Canada to the Gulf. 

This is one of the reasons why we 
have developed the most productive 
and prosperous country on earth. 
Small businesses can become large in 
America, because they have plenty of 
room for growing. They are free to 
extend their operations from ocean 
to ocean. They have, as possible eus- 
tomers, the 157 million people who 
make up our country’s population. 

America is strong because the vari- 
ous sections work as a team. Despite 
numerous sectional rivalries and mis- 
understandings, the different parts of 
our nation stick together when coop- 
eration is really essential. 

Europeans have been far less fortu- 


nate than Americans in these respects. 
Although the European continent is 
only slightly larger than the United 
States (including all U. S. territories 
and possessions), it is cut up by a 
bewildering maze of national bound- 
aries. Europe’s situation is roughly 
comparable to what we would face if 
many of our states were separate and 
independent nations. 

If the European businessman tries 
to sell goods outside his own country, 
he generally is hampered by tariffs and 
other restrictions. If he wants to buy 
raw materials from another part of 
Europe, international trade barriers 
force him to pay a higher price than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

Even the tourist is inconvenienced 
by Europe’s network of national, bound- 
aries. When crossing from one coun- 
try to another he must be prepared 
to show a passport, or identification 
papers. Customs inspectors may open 
and examine his luggage. It is about 
the same as if an American tourist had 
to identify himself, and go through 
customs inquiries, every time he 
crossed a state line. 

Worst of all, the divided countries 
of Europe have suffered untold loss 
through centuries of warfare. Their 
disputes were entirely responsible for 
the first world war, and largely re- 

(Concluded on page 6) 





What Party Can 
Curb Inflation? 


Eisenhower and Stevenson Put 
Forth Differing Programs 
To Cut Living Costs 


¢ A number of recent appearances 
before voters, General Dwight 
Eisenhower, Republican candidate for 
President, has held up a stick. In 
1939, he has told his audience, the 
stick could have been purchased for 
15 cents. Then he has broken it in 
two, and holding up one piece has said: 
“This is what 15 cents will buy today.” 

Finally he has broken the stick in 
two once more, saying: “This is all 15 
cents will buy if inflation is allowed 
to continue for four more years.” 

Governor Adlai Stevenson, Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nominee, has 
stressed the seriousness of inflation 
in these words: 

“Inflation is a very important issue. 
It is the issue of whether we are going 
to be able to pay our grocery bill and 
keep up with the mortgage or the rent 
on the house. It is another ominous 
cloud which hangs heavy over our 
thoughts. We could be hurt badly, a 
lot of us, by just a very little more 
inflation.” 

General Eisenhower and Governor 
Stevenson agree that unbridled infla- 
tion carries with it many dangers. 
However, they do not entirely agree on 
what is behind the present inflation, 
nor do they see eye to eye on necessary 
steps to curb it. 

Inflation—simply defined—means a 
prolonged period of rising prices. Such 
a period got under way in the United 
States just before the beginning of 
World War II. A brief review of the 
past dozen years shows how inflation 
has touched the lives of all of us. 

Shortly before World War II, Amer- 
ica started a defense program. We 
also received orders for guns, planes, 
food, and equipment from Great Brit- 
ain and other nations as war clouds 
darkened in Europe. 

The outbreak of World ‘War II 
started farms and factories producing 
all they could. Eweryone who wanted 
to work had a job. Wages were 
boosted, and people had plenty of 
money to spend. Industry could not 
begin to supply everyone’s needs and 
desires for goods. The output of ci- 
vilian goods had to be sharply cut 
because of defense production. 

As a result of this situation, people 
found themselves with plenty of money 
to spend but with a scarcity of goods 
to buy. -They began to rush into stores 
to compete for the small supply of 
products available. The great demand 
pushed prices of these goods upward. 
As the cost of living soared, organized 
workers demanded and received in- 
creased wages. Many employers, to 
meet their higher costs, boosted their 
prices to still higher levels. 

Faced by leapfrogging prices and 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Soaring Prices 


(Concluded from page 1) 


wages, the government took action in 
1942 to control both prices and wages. 
It set price limits on thousands of 
products, and controlled wages in hun- 
dreds of industries. Wages and prices 
were kept in close check during the 
last years of the war. 

For some months after the conflict 
ended, the government continued to 


control prices and wages. It knew that 
people still had plenty of money with 
which to compete for goods, and war 
factories could not immediately start 
making peacetime products. Gradu- 
ally, however, more civilian goods came 
on the market, most shortages disap- 
peared, and the government ended its 
price-control program. 

In the period just before the Korean 
war, it looked as though conditions 
were slowly returning to normal. 
Prices of certain products were be- 
ginning to go down slightly. Ameri- 
cans were hoping that inflation had 


at last run its long and costly course. 
The outbreak of the Korean war in 
1950 shattered this hope. A defense 
program got under way, and prices 
began to shoot up again. Shortly 
after the fighting started, Congress 
gave the President power to begin a 
new price-wage control program. 
Since that time, price limits have 
been set on a great many articles, and 
wage limits on a great many workers. 
Controls are still in effect, though they 
are not nearly so strict as were the 
controls during World War II. In fact, 
the cost of living has risen—according 


to government figures—by more than 
11 per cent since the Korean war 
started. 

This is the background for the pres- 
ent controversy over inflation. Demo- 
crats say that our present troubles 
have been caused mainly by the de- 
fense program, made necessary by the 
Soviet threat. Republicans contend 
that, while defense spending accounts 
for some inflation, it has been made 
much worse by the waste and unsound 
policies of the present administration. 
We are presenting below these con- 
flicting views. 








Opinions of Parties on Inflation Issue 


(Sixth of a Series on Campaign Issues) 








What the Republicans Say 


HE Democratic administration is 

telling Americans that they are bet- 
ter off today than ever before. Look 
at the facts, though. 

In 1951 the average American fam- 
ily had an income of $4,800 as com- 
pared to $3,550 in 1945. This looks 
like a big gain, but rising prices have 
eaten up nine-tenths of it. Higher 
taxes took the rest and a little more. 
The result is that the family could 
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INFLATION STAYS with us as Demo- 
crats and Republicans argue what to do 


actually buy less with its 1951 income 
than with its 1945 income. 

People living on pensions, savings, 
or other kinds of fixed incomes are 
particularly suffering from inflation. 
For example, an elderly couple who 
had $4,300 in savings in 1945, today 
has savings worth only $3,000 even if 
the two have not spent a penny of the 
original fund. They have, in effect, 
lost $1,300 through inflation. And 
this has been brought about under 
an administration which boasts about 
how much it has done for the Ameri- 
can people’s security! 

Moreover, as General Eisenhower 
pointed out in a recent speech, the ad- 
ministration has deliberately permit- 
ted a certain amount of inflation: 

“The inflation we suffer is not an 
accident; it is a policy. It is not, as 
the administration would have us be- 
lieve, some queer and deadly kind of 
economic bacteria breathed into the 
atmosphere by Soviet communism. The 
point and purpose of this policy is to 
fool the people with a deceptive pros- 
perity. The method is very simple: 
to give more people more money that 
is worth less. The resort to ‘cheap 
money’ is one of the oldest, most stand- 
ard devices*of a regime that wants 
to keep itself in power.” 





There is ample proof that the ad- 
ministration has preferred to “play 
politics” with inflation rather than to 
fight it wisely. Even Democratic Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas of Illinois, an out- 
standing economist himself, has de- 
scribed the administration’s money 
policies as “lax, confused, and impru- 
dent.” 

The administration has tried to make 
people believe that price and wage 
controls offer the best method for 
checking inflation. At very best, these 
are but temporary measures, and even 
their limited value was greatly de- 
creased by the President’s failure, 
when war broke out in Korea, to put 
them into effect for months after Con- 
gress gave him the power to do so. 
Meanwhile, prices and wages were 
going up all the time. 

General Eisenhower has put forth a 
three-point program for controlling 
inflation. First of all, he says that we 
must erase the idea that “inflation is 
the best policy.”” Second, we must put 
into effect “‘a sane and honest economic 
program ... and carry it out effici- 
ently.” Third, we must make an “in- 
telligent, planned attack on the spend- 
ing program of the federal govern- 
ment.” Excessive spending by the 
government, just as by individuals, 
helps push prices up. 

In attacking government spending, 
General Eisenhower would make an 
ideal President. Two out of every 
three dollars that the government 
spends these days go for defense. 
Eisenhower knows the military set-up 
thoroughly, and he has said frankly 
that “informed, intelligent examina- 
tion of military spending can effect 
substantial savings.” 

Most Republicans agree that full 
production of civilian goods and food 
is the best answer to inflation. If 
goods and food are plentiful, then 
there will not be the competition among 
buyers to push prices up. Every effort 
should be made to build up our defense 
machine as fast as possible so that de- 
fense output can be cut down and more 
civilian goods produced. 

Most Republicans agree, too, that 
price and wage controls must end at 
the earliest possible moment. Con- 
trols, at best, have only a minor stop- 
gap value, and they invariably become 
entangled with red tape. Moreover, 
it takes thousands of people on the 
government payroll to administer 
them. Of course, this means more 
jobs for the party in power, and is 
one reason why the Democrats have 
favored controls to a much greater 
degree than Republicans. 





Case for the Democrats 


EPUBLICANS are saying that the 
present inflation is caused by the 
waste, mismanagement, and deliberate 
policies of the Democratic administra- 
tion. To this charge, Governor Adlai 
Stevenson replied in a recent address: 
“As an explanation of the causes of 
inflation, it is pure poppycock. It’s like 
a husband coming into the kitchen, 
seeing one potato peeling that is too 
thick and exploding that now he knows 
why you can’t make ends meet. I’m 
for the government’s peeling its pota- 
toes with a sharp knife and a miserly 
eye. But 1 am not going to fool myself 
or you by saying that meeting a na- 
tion’s inflation problem is that simple. 
“The causes of inflation can, I think, 
be made plain. Let’s stay in the 
kitchen a minute longer. It is as 
though we were making bread, and 
while we answered the phone, an evil 
neighbor dumped a whole cup of yeast 
into the bowl. We have inflation today 
because the gods of war, working 
through their agents in the Kremlin, 
have dumped a barrel of yeast into the 
bread of our economy.” 

The American people know that it 
is the Soviet threat which is behind 
the inflation of the past few years. 
American industry has been called 
upon to make guns, tanks, and planes 
since the Korean war broke out. At 
the same time, the output of consumer 
goods has dropped. There is increased 
demand for the items available, with 
prices going up as a consequence. 

Governor Stevenson has set forth a 
realistic, four-point program to deal 
with inflation. It is far more specific 
than the Eisenhower proposals. The 
first thing Stevenson would do is to 
cut the non-essential spending of the 
government “to the bare bones of 
safety.” Since the government is the 
biggest spending agency in the coun- 
try, its extensive buying of food and 
goods helps push prices up consider- 
ably. Any spending that the govern- 
ment does not have to do now must be 
eliminated. 

If elected, Governor Stevenson can 
be expected to carry out this pledge 
to the letter. As Governor of Illinois, 
he has built a reputation for economy 
and has vetoed more appropriations 
than any other Illinois governor in 
history. 

The second point in the Stevenson 
proposal is a tax program that would 
raise enough money to meet our cur- 
rent spending and would eliminate the 
need for borrowing. We must not go 
in debt further. 

In this respect, it should be noted 
that Republicans, much more than 


Democrats, have voted to borrow 
money to meet the government’s bills 
rather than raise the necessary amount 
through taxes. Yet one of the best 
ways of meeting the inflation threat 
is to place taxes high enough to meet 
current spending. Money which citi- 
zens pay to the government in taxes 
cannot be used to compete for the lim- 
ited amount of civilian products, and 
push prices up. 

Governor Stevenson’s third point is 
to keep private individuals from bor- 
rowing too much. Borrowing by indi- 
viduals helps push prices up, for, in 
effect, it gives these people extra 


money to compete for civilian goods. 
Governor Stevenson thinks that lim- 
ited buying by credit is all right, but 
thinks that too much borrowing helps 
increase inflation. 
The final point put forth by the 
Democratic Presidential nominee is to 
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MR. $’s buying power continues to 
decline as inflation gains headway 


continue price and wage controls so 
long as they are necessary to keep 
prices from going up. It was conclu- 
sively proved in World War II that 
these controls can keep the prices of 
food and goods from running wild. 

Republicans have shown repeatedly 
in recent years that they do not under- 
stand the value of controls during this 
critical period when industry is en- 
gaged in defense production to a large 
degree. Four times a majority of Re- 
publicans in House and Senate voted 
to end controls on all products that 
consumers used, 

Democrats are as anxious as Repub- 
licans to end controls eventually, but 
if it were done today when the supply 
of consumer goods cannot meet the 
demand, then prices would be sure to 
go sky high. 
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How Our Electoral System Works 


Americans Do Not Vote Directly for Their Presidential Candidates 


EW voters in many states, when 

they go to the polls in November, 
may be surprised when they look at 
their ballots. They will find the names 
of the candidates themselves, but under 
each of these will be a number of other 
names—most of them unknown to the 
voters. 

The citizen who prefers the Re- 
publican ticket, for example, will find 
the names of Dwight Eisenhower 
and Richard Nixon paired together. 
Beneath their names, in smaller type, 
will be additional names. The num- 
ber of these will depend on the state 
in which the voter lives. When he 
marks his ballot, he actually will be 
voting for the men and women, known 
as electors, who are listed under Eisen- 
hower and Nixon. 

In the next booth, another voter will 
be registering his support of the 
Democratic ticket. But he will not be 
voting directly for Adlai Stevenson 
and John Sparkman. Instead, his 
vote will be for the men and women 
electors who are named _ beneath 
Stevenson and Sparkman on the 
ballot. 

The same thing will be true in the 
case of voters in many states who cast 
their ballots for Presidential candi- 
dates of minor parties. (In a number 
of states, the names of the electors do 
not appear on the ballot, but whether 
they do or not, citizens officially vote 
for electors and not for the candidates 
directly.) 


How It Developed 


Students of American history know 
how this electoral system works, but 
a review of it at this time will help 
provide a better understanding of the 
election. The makers of the Constitu- 
tion did not intend that the people 
should directly elect their President. 
Instead, the idea was that the peopl< 
would choose a small group of promi- 
nent citizens and they, in turn, would 
select the President. The men were 
called electors. As a group, they were 
the electoral college. 

Each state was givem the right to 
choose as many electors as it had 
representatives and senators. Today, 
for example, Nevada has 1 representa- 
tive and 2 senators, so it has 3 elec- 
tors. New York, with 43 representa- 
tives and 2 senators, has a total of 
45 electors. 

For the nation as a whole, there are 
435 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 96 senators—a total of 
531. Thus, there are 531 electors—or 
members of the electoral college. At 
the polls in November, the voters will 
choose these electors. 

When the votes are counted in a 
state, it will be found that the electors 
of one party have won a majority of 
the votes in that state. It will then 
be declared that they have won the 
right to cast all the electoral votes of 
the state for their party’s Presiden- 
tial candidate. 

For instance, take Massachusetts 
and New Jersey in the election of No- 
vember, 1948. A majority of the 
voters in New Jersey cast their ballots 
for the Republicans, so that state’s 16 
Republican electors cast their votes 
for Thomas Dewey and his running- 
mate, Earl Warren. Massachusetts 
also is entitled to 16 electors. Since 
a majority of its voters favored the 
Democrats in 1948, all 16 of the Mas- 


sachusetts electoral votes went to 
President Truman and his running 
mate, Alben Barkley. 

The electors who are chosen in each 
state on November 4 won’t do their 
voting until December 15. At that 
time, they will meet in their state 
capitals, and cast their ballots for 
President and Vice President. These 
votes will be sent to the presiding offi- 
cer of the U. S. Senate. Early in Jan- 
uary he will open the mail, count the 
votes in the presence of the two houses 
of Congress, and announce the results. 
The candidate who receives at least 
266 electoral votes (more than half of 
the 531 total) will be named the next 
President of the United States. 

Unless a very rare situation de- 
velops, however, we shall know the 
outcome of the November election on 
the same day that it takes place or 


election shortly after it takes place. 

If there were only two candidates 
in the race, obviously one of them 
would have to win a majority. But if 
the minor political groups should win 
the electoral votes of several states, 
they might prevent either major party 
candidate from receiving an outright 
majority. 

In the unlikely case that this should 
happen, the election would go to the 
House of Representatives for a final 
decision. In the balloting for Presi- 
dent, each state would have one vote, 
making a total of 48. The members 
of the House from each state would 
get together and decide for whom the 
one vote would be cast. The first 
candidate to receive 25 votes would 
be elected. Voting would be restricted 
to the three candidates who receive 
the most votes in the coming election. 








early the following morning. By add- 
ing up the electoral votes ourselves, 
state by state, we can get the same 
total that will be officially announced 
in Congress. 

Thus, while the electors would ap- 
pear to choose the President, they are 
nothing more than figureheads. Early 
in our nation’s history, the people 
decided that they would not permit a 
handful of prominent men to select the 
President. The voters wanted to make 
this choice themselves. So they in- 
sisted that each candidate for a posi- 
tion as elector should make it known 
in advance whom he would support for 
President and Vice President if he 
were chosen. 

Soon the political parties began to 
take part in the process. Each party 
selected its own slate of electors in 
every state. It was still understood 
that an elector would keep his word 
and cast his vote for the Presidential 
candidate to whom he had pledged 
himself in advance. 

Such is the-electoral system as it is 
now practiced in this country. What 
happens, it may be asked, if no candi- 
date for President receives at least 
266 electoral votes, or the majority 
that is required? That is the “rare 
situation” which might develop to keep 
us from knowing the outcome of the 
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THIS CARTOONIST feels that it’s time to modernize our electoral system 


Some people do not believe that our 
election system should permit any pos- 
sibility at all that such a development 
as this might occur. They favor 
changing the system so that the candi- 
date who receives the most electoral 
votes in the general balloting could be 
elected. They think that even if a 
candidate does not obtain an outright 
majority of all the votes cast, he should 
win the election if he has more votes 
than any of his opponents; in other 
words, if he has a plurality of the votes 
cast. 

Students of government have fre- 
quently debated this point, as well as 
the question of whether the entire sys- 
tem of electors should be discarded. 
Those who want to eliminate the elec- 
toral college say that the Constitution 
should be amended, so as to permit 
citizens to vote directly for the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

One of the biggest arguments 
against eliminating the system is that 
it gives small states greater Presiden- 
tial voting power than they would 
have if all the votes of the country 
were thrown together and counted on 
a national basis. Since all states, big 
and small, have two senators, this 
means at least two electoral votes are 
given to the small states without any 
consideration to their population. To 


see how this system favors the smaller 
states, let us examine the cases of 
Nevada and New York. 

Nevada now has the smallest popu- 
lation of any state—about 170,000. 
New York, the heaviest populated 
state, has 15 million people. Since 
Nevada has 2 senators and a repre- 
sentative in Congress, it has 3 electoral 
votes. New York, with its 2 senators 
and 43 representatives, has 45 electoral 
votes. Thus, Nevada has one electoral 
vote for every 56,000 of its inhabit- 
ants, whereas New York has only one 
for every 333,000. (Figures are ap- 
proximate. ) 

While it may be argued that this is 
undemocratic, it is widely felt that 
certain voting concessions must be 
made to the smaller states in order 
that they will not be completely over- 
powered by larger ones. 

But there is one defect in the pres- 
ent system which nearly everyone 
agrees is unfortunate. It is possible, 
and has actually occurred on three oc- 
casions, that a Presidential candidate 
who receives the most popular votes 
throughout the country does not re- 
ceive the most electoral votes and loses 
the election. 


An Illustration 


To show how this can happen, we 
shall turn back to the election of 1884. 
In that contest, the Democratic Party 
in New York had a majority of only 
about 1,000 in a total vote of more 
than 1,000,000. But this small major- 
ity gave all the state’s 36 electoral 
votes to the Democrat, Grover Cleve- 
land. 

In the neighboring state of Penn- 
sylvania, the Republican Party had a 
majority of 81,000 in a total vote of 
866,000, so its candidate, James G. 
Blaine, received the state’s 30 electoral 
votes. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that 
Blaine received 80,000 more popular 
votes in these two states than Cleve- 
land did, but Cleveland obtained six 
more electoral votes than Blaine. If 
this same sort of thing happens in a 
number of states, it is possible for a 
candidate to win the majority of elec- 
toral votes in the country and yet have 
a minority of the popular vote. 

That is exactly what happened four 
years later, and Cleveland was the vic- 
tim. Even though he won a majority 
of the popular votes in the nation, Har- 
rison won the majority of electoral 
votes, and thus became President. 

To prevent this from happening in 
the future, it has been suggested that 
the electoral system be changed in this 
way: 

Instead of giving all the electoral 
votes of each state to the electors of 
the party which receives a majority, 
they should be distributed according to 
the percentages of votes cast for each 
party. Say that a state has 10 elec- 
toral votes. If one party receives 60 
per cent of the popular vote, and the 
other party receives 40 per cent, then 
the electoral votes should be divided 
proportionately. 

Such a change would keep the elec- 
toral votes in line with the popular 
vote, and it would prevent a man from 
winning the Presidency without hav- 
ing a majority of the popular votes. 
At the same time, the small states 
would still have their present voting 
strength. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
PLANS are afoot to make the Rhine 
River a bigger European seaway (see 
note below). 


Waterway for Europe? 


River steamships may some day 
travel across the heart of western Eu- 
rope—from the Dutch seaport of Rot- 
terdam to the French Mediterranean 
coast. European leaders are now 
working out the details of a project to 
open additional sections of the 850- 
mile-long Rhine River to cargo vessels. 
When the proposed job is completed, 
steamers will be able to ply their way 
to and from Austria—a land that has 
no outlet to the sea at present. 

A governing body, called the Rhine 
Development Union, is to be set up by 
European countries to supervise the 
development project. All countries 
touched by the Rhine, including the 
Netherlands, Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, and Austria, are to be mem- 
bers of this organization. 

Europe not only plans to deepen and 
widen the Rhine waterway, but its 
leaders are also mapping out hydro- 
electric plants to be built at certain 
points along the river. And, in time, 
the continent hopes to connect the 
Rhine and the Rhone Rivers, thereby 
providing a waterway which will link 
the North Sea with the Mediterranean. 


Peiping Conference 


From all corners of the globe, com- 
munists and a few non-communists 
have made their way to Red China’s 
capital city of Peiping. They came in 
answer to a communist call for an 
“Asian and Pacific Peace Conference.” 

We can only guess at the true pur- 
pose of the Peiping parley, but many 
western leaders believe it is the most 
ambitious communist propaganda cam- 
paign ever attempted in Asia. The 
Reds, it is believed, are making a deter- 
mined bid for support among China’s 
non-communist neighbors. Chinese 
and Soviet leaders are promising 
“peace and prosperity” to all nations 
aligning themselves with the commu- 
nist countries. These promises, how- 
ever false, appeal to many poverty- 
stricken Asians. 

According to Peiping reports, the 
chief topics of discussion at the big 
meetings have to do with (1) opposi- 


tion to a rearming of Japan; (2) safe- 
guarding Asian peace; and (3) im- 
provement of trade and cultural rela- 
tions between communist and non- 
communist countries of the Pacific. 
At the same time, the Reds are 
expected to broadcast agreements 
reached by the Soviets and Chinese 
at the August-September Moscow par- 
leys. 

Of course, every effort is being made 
by the Peiping representatives to make 
the Russians appear as supporters of 
peace, and to brand Uncle Sam as a 
“warmonger.” In this way, the Reds 
are striving to spread their influence 
across Asia. In most Asiatic coun- 
tries, including Japan, Burma, and 
others, the communists already have 
special trade and cultural groups work- 
ing at the task of winning converts to 
their cause. 


Just 22 Days to Go 


America goes to the polls in just 22 
more days. But before citizens of 
many states can vote, they must regis- 
ter with election officials. 

Time is running out. In fact, the 
last day for signing up as voters has 
already passed in 26 states. In Min- 
nesota, the registration deadline falls 
tomorrow. In the following states, the 
final registration date comes before the 
end of October: Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. 

You can help get out the vote this 
year by encouraging your parents and 
friends to register as voters if there 
is still time, and to vote on November 4. 


Ambassador to Russia 


As of this writing, our diplomatic 
relations with Russia are strained. 
The Soviets will not allow U. S. Am- 
bassador George Kennan to return to 
his Moscow post. Our Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson declares that he 
is determined not to appoint a new 
emissary to Russia at this time. 

Kennan was barred from the com- 
munist country because he told Berlin 
newsmen that actions of foreign dip- 
lomats in Russia are as severely re- 
stricted today as they were in Nazi 
Germany at the outset of World 
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War II. Kennan’s criticism, however, 
was tame when compared with the 
violent and fantastic charges that 
Soviet diplomats and officials make 
against us. 

The real reason for Moscow’s action, 
U. S. officials believe, is that Mr. Ken- 
nan knows the Soviets too well. He 
speaks Russian fluently and is better 
equipped by knowledge and experience 
to follow developments there than any 
other American. Hence the Soviet 
leaders probably do not want him in 
their country. : 


Uneasy Hong Kong 


One incident after another has 
troubled Hong Kong within the past 
few weeks. Last month, communist 
shore batteries opened fire on a nearby 
British ship. More recently, new and 
intense communist riots and uprisings 
have plagued the British colony. 

Hong Kong, crowded between Red 
China and the sea, is actually living on 
“borrowed time,” its residents fear. 
The communists may take over the 
colony at any time. 

The island of Hong Kong has been 
ruled by England since 1842, when a 
treaty with China gave the area to 
Britain. Later, other islands were 
added, and part of the Chinese main- 
land was put under temporary British 
rule. This entire region is now usually 
called Hong Kong. 

About 100 years ago, Hong Kong 
consisted of little more than a few fish- 
ing villages. Before World War II, 
the colony had become one of the bus- 
iest seaports in all of Asia. But to- 
day, there are many idle ships in Hong 
Kong’s beautiful harbor. Trade with 
the colony’s chief former customer, 
China, has dwindled sharply in the 
past two or three years. Neverthe- 
less, many of Hong Kong’s 114 million 
people still make a livelihood working 
for shipping and trading companies. 


One Man’‘s View 


There is no real conflict of views be- 
tween the non-communist peoples of 
Asia and the citizens of the western 
nations. Both groups firmly believe in 
the democratic way of life. That is 


the view of J. J. Singh, who heads the 
Indian League of America—an organi- 
zation striving for closer U. S.-Indian 
friendship. 


UNITED PRESS 


In Avondale School, Topeka, Kansas, 7th graders use the 


school bus as a classroom. Why? There was no room elsewhere. 
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MONKEYS (2) GOING UP! They 
and two mice rode nearly 40 miles 
upward in an Air Force rocket experi- 
ment. The animals were unharmed. 
Their hop may be a prelude to space 
flights by man. 


Writing in the New York Times 
Magazine, Mr. Singh has this to say 
about our relations with Far and Near 
Eastern countries: 

“Asia’s 500 million free people want 
to stay out of communism’s grasp. 
But they also resent being treated as 
children by the western democracies. 
The proud lands of Asia want to be 
treated as equals with the West. They 
want more of a voice than they now 
have in policy decisions which affect 
their future. 

“Not long ago, for example, the 
United States, Australia, and New 
Zealand discussed Pacific defense prob- 
lems. Though the defense of the Pa- 
cific is of vital concern to all coun- 
tries of this area, not a single land 
from continental Asia was asked to 
take part in the meetings. Most other 
important meetings turn out the same 
way. 

“How can Uncle Sam and his west- 
ern friends cement new bonds of 
friendship with Asia? By giving these 
Pacific lands a voice in making global 
policies. Moreover, a little more con- 
sideration for the views and’ eliefs of 
Asian peoples, and a little less of ‘see 
what I am doing for your country,’ 
will help tear down any barriers of ill- 
will that may now exist between Asia 
and the West.” 


World Glimpses 


Korea is now bracing itself for the 
long, cold winter ahead. In only a few 
more weeks, icy winds and snow are 
expected to roar over the battlefield 
area of central Korea. With vivid 
memories of the freezing Korean 
weather of the past two winters, 
United Nations forces are now getting 
ready for the cold weather to come. 
Heavy winter clothing is already being 
issued to the troops. 

Yugoslavia is suffering from a seri- 
ous drought this year. The commu- 
nist, but anti-Russian, land is reported 
to have a poorer wheat crop this year 
than it had in 1950, also a drought 
year. In 1950, Uncle Sam’s food ship- 
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ments to Yugoslavia helped avert a 
serious famine in that country. Simi- 
lar aid may be needed this year. 

The Shetland Islanders, who live on 
a group of islands north of Scotland, 
are worried about their future. The 
inhabitants of these wind-swept is- 
lands, famous for scarfs, hosiery, and 
other woolen articles, are finding it 
harder and harder to get customers 
for their goods. The chief reason is 
that foreign industries are using the 
Shetland label on their goods, and 
underselling the genuine product. 
Some Shetlanders are now asking the 
British Parliament, which governs 
their islands, to do something about 
this matter. 


Memorial Half-Dollar 


Numerous banks and _ business 
houses are now selling memorial half- 
dollars in honor of two great Negro 
leaders, Booker T. Washington and 
George Washington Carver. The 
coins, minted by the U. S. government, 
are sold for $2.00 apiece. The differ- 
ence between this price and their 50- 
cent face value is used for education 
and welfare work among Negroes. 
Sale of the commemorative half-dollars 
is sponsored by the Carver-Washing- 
ton Americanism Commission, Booker 
Washington Birthplace, Virginia. 

Booker T. Washington, who was 
born in slavery shortly before the Civil 
War, became a famed teacher and lec- 
turer. At Tuskegee, Alabama, he 
founded Tuskegee Institute, which is 
now one of America’s outstanding 
Negro colleges. 

Also connected with Tuskegee In- 
stitute is the name of George Wash- 
ington Carver. A scientist who worked 
on agricultural problems, Carver was 
associated with the college for nearly 
half a century prior to his death in 
1943. Noted for his discoveries of 
new uses for farm crops that can be 
raised in the South, he made more than 





inspection trips. 


800 products from peanuts, and over 
100 from sweet potatoes. In this way 
he helped to develop new markets for 
such crops. 

By purchasing Carver-Washington 
commemorative half-dollars, Ameri- 
cans of all races can help in a job which 
was of deep interest to both these 
leaders—that of promoting education 
and good citizenship among Negroes. 


Coal Settlement 


All dangers of strikes in scattered 
coal mines across the country have not 
passed. Nevertheless, the threat of a 
major nation-wide coal tie-up all but 
disappeared a short time ago. 

Last month, the miners, led by 
United Mine Workers’ leader John L. 
Lewis, warned the coal operators that 
workers would walk off their jobs 
unless they were granted pay boosts 
and some other benefits. These 
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Doctor: “There’s really no reason to 
worry about that habit of talking to 
yourself.” 

Patient: “Perhaps not, but I’m such 
a bore.” 

* 


Insurance Salesman: “Now that 
you’re married you'll surely want to 
take out life insurance.” 

Bridegroom: “Insurance? Don’t be 
silly. She’s not that dangerous.” 


* 
“Is it possible for a man to make a 


fool of himself without knowing it?” 
“Not if he has a wife.” 
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“Ju-u-st a minute, here!” 





Ditch Digger: “Do you think I'll 
ever get all this dirt back into the 
hole?” 

Boss: “No. I don’t think you’ve dug 
the hole deep enough.” 


* 


Magistrate: “But why did you break 
into this dress shop four nights run- 
ning?” 

Defendant: “I got a new dress for 
my wife and she made me go back and 
change it three times.” 


* 


A woman got on a bus and took a 
seat next to a bright-looking young 
girl. Soon the woman opened a map 
of Manchuria and began to study it. 

The girl gazed at the map for a 
while and finally asked the woman in 
an interested tone: “Sure you’re on 
the right bus?” 

* 


Sweet Young Thing (on first fishing 
trip): “How much did that red and 
green thing cost?” 

Boy Friend: “You mean the float? 
Oh, about a dime, I guess.” 

Sweet Young Thing: “Then that’s 
what I owe you—mine just sank.” 
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THE JEEP IS ON RAILS NOW. Certain railroads use model pictured here for 


The front guide wheels have been lifted to permit the jeep to 
leave the rails and get onto the highway. 


changes were sought as part of a new 
working agreement between the min- 
ers and their bosses. The old con- 
tracts expired on October 1. 

After several weeks of talks between 
union leaders and mine operators, a 
new contract was signed for the soft 
coal mines. A pay raise from a former 
average of $16.35 to a new scale of 
$18.25 a day is one of the big features 
of the new agreement. This contract 
is vo run until October, 1953. 

Meanwhile, no regular agreement 
has yet been signed by the hard coal 
workers. Temporary working agree- 
ments are now in force. 


Japan’s Elections 


Next Monday, members of Japan’s 
newly elected House of Representa- 
tives, the leading branch of the coun- 
try’s Diet (parliament), will select a 
premier. The job of premier, as a 
rule, goes to the leader of the group 
that can command a majority in the 
House. 

In the October 1 elections, in which 
75 per cent of the voters went to the 
polls, Shigeru Yoshida’s Liberal Party 
won far more seats in parliament than 
any other political group. Therefore, 
Yoshida, who has been Japan’s leader 
since 1948, is a likely candidate to suc- 
ceed himself. 

A number of Liberal Party mem- 
bers, though, are backing Ichiro Hato- 
yama for the post of premier, and he 
may possibly be chosen instead of 
Yoshida. Both leaders have pledged 
themselves to continue their country’s 
existing policies of strengthening de- 
mocracy at home and cooperating with 
other free nations in world affairs. 

Regardless of who becomes premier, 
Japan’s next leader will face a number 
of pressing problems. One of the big- 
gest of these is finding trade partners 
for the island nation. Japan, with 
about 85 million people, must be able 
to sell her manufactured goods abroad 
in order to be able to buy food and 
raw materials from foreigners. If 
she cannot do this, her people will be 
unable to live decently, democracy will 
be endangered, and communism will 
undoubtedly gain headway. 

For the time being, at least, the 
Japanese communists do not appear 
to be a serious threat. They did not 
win a single seat in parliament at the 
latest election. 
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HO is the gridiron’s greatest 

ball-carrier of all time? This 
question frequently comes up when 
football fans gather at this time of 
year. Everyone who has followed foot- 
ball has his own answer, but two great 
players of other days whose names in- 
variably come to the fore are Jim 
Thorpe and Red Grange. 

Big Jim Thorpe was a Sac-Fox In- 
dian. Born on an Oklahoma ranch, he 
came east to Pennsylvania in the early 
1900’s to attend Carlisle Institute, at 
that time a school for Indian boys. 

Jim could run like a deer, and he 
took to football immediately. Fast and 
powerful, he could smash through the 
line, or weave his way down a broken 
field with equal skill. 

Carlisle Institute played the best 
college teams in the country, yet in 
1911 Thorpe made touchdown runs of 
90 yards or more in seven out of nine 
games. In 1912 he made 25 touch- 
downs and kicked numerous field goals. 

One incident which is often recalled 
took place in a game against Army. 
Thorpe ran back a kick for 90 yards 
and a touchdown—only to have the 
Officials call the play back for a penalty. 
On the next play Army kicked again, 
and once more Thorpe caught the ball. 
This time he ran it back 95 yards for 
a touchdown that counted! 

Jim was as outstanding in track as 
he was in football, and he was a good 
enough baseball performer to play for 
several years in the big leagues. 

Red Grange was the best known 
football player of the 1920’s. A native 
of Wheaton, Illinois, he starred in high 
school ball, and then attended the 
state university. Asa halfback for the 
University of Illinois, he earned the 
nickname of the Galloping Ghost by 
the elusive manner in which he seemed 
to float past opposing tacklers. 





Jim Thorpe 


Red Grange 


Grange’s most spectacular perform- 
ance took place in 1924 against the 
University of Michigan eleven, a team 
which hadn’t lost a game in three 
years. Red took the opening kickoff 
and ran 95 yards for a touchdown. 
Three minutes later he dashed 65 yards 
in another dazzling run for a second 
touchdown. 

No sooner had Illinois secured pos- 
session of the ball again than Grange’s 
signal was called once more. This 
time the slippery Illinois halfback ran 
56 yards through the Michigan team 
for another touchdown. A few min- 
utes later he tore 45 yards for touch- 
down number four—all before the 
game was 12 minutes old! Needless 
to say, Michigan’s long winning streak 
ended that day. 

Sports authorities generally agree 
that Grange and Thorpe are among the 
greatest football players of all time. 
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Progress in Europe 


(Concluded from page 1) 


sponsible for the second global conflict. 

For many years, Americans have 
been saying to Europeans: ‘Why don’t 
you unite and eliminate your trouble- 
some boundaries and squabbling? Why 
not take a lesson from us and form a 
United States of Europe? Most of 
your countries are small, weak, and 
insecure. Why not have a big, strong, 
and prosperous country instead?” 

The Europeans have often become 
irritated by this kind of talk. Their 
retort has been: “You Americans don’t 
understand the problems we face. His- 
tory hasn’t been as kind to us as it 
has been to you. Our disunity is the 
product of many centuries. We speak 
a variety of languages. Our differing 
economic patterns and our feelings of 
national rivalry have deep roots. If 
you think we can set up a United States 
of Europe overnight, then you’re just 
not facing the facts.” 

But since World War II, despite ob- 
stacles, powerful forces have been 
pushing various groups of European 
countries together. There is no im- 
mediate hope of a continent-wide fed- 
eration, of course. Even if there were 
no other obstacles, and there are, the 
Iron Curtain would block such a devel- 
opment at the present time. Never- 
theless, great strides have been made 
toward European unity in the last haif 
dozen years. 

Not all the unifying steps have been 
for the better. Many of the small 
eastern European countries have been 
drawn together by force, under Rus- 
sian influence. They have lost their 
independence, and have become satel- 
lites or puppets of Soviet Russia. 

Western European nations, on the 
other hand, are making some impres- 
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HOW THEY STAND today 


sive moves toward unity, and they are 
doing it voluntarily. They have not 
gone the whole distance. They have 
not yet destroyed a single national 
boundary. 3ut, working gradually, 
they have taken definite steps to lessen 
the bad effects of the boundaries. 

Several new international organiza- 
tions, consisting mainly or entirely of 
western European countries, have been 
created since the end of the war. 
Through them, western Europe is 
doing some real teamwork. These or- 
ranizations are briefly described in the 
paragraphs that follow. 

Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. Through the 
Marshall Plan (or European Recovery 


Program), which got under way in 
1948, America supplied billions of dol- 
lars to help Europe get on its feet 
after World War II. To work out the 
best way of using the funds, our Euro- 
pean friends formed the OEEC. 

This organization, consisting of 18 
non-communist countries, has made 
careful surveys of western Europe’s 
economic needs. It has studied indus- 
try and agriculture, and has promoted 
a continuing exchange of views among 
member countries. It has drawn up 
many agreements to speed the flow of 
goods from one nation to another. 

The European Recovery Program, 
with its emphasis on non-military out- 
put, gave way some time ago to a new 
U. S. aid plan—the Mutual Security 
Program—which stresses defense pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion is still at work. Its success has 
gone far toward selling European lead- 
ers on the idea of forming still other 
international agencies. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
This group of 14 nations is not en- 
tirely European. Two of its principal 
members are the United States and 
Canada. Another is Turkey, which 
belongs to several European organiza- 
tions even though most of its territory 
lies in Asia. The remaining mem- 
bers are Belgium, Britain, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Portugal. 

NATO was established in 1949 as 
a means of warding off Soviet aggres- 
sion. Its participants have agreed 
that an attack upon the homeland of 
one will be regarded as an attack upon 
all. It has set up joint land, air, and 
sea forces, composed of military units 
from the various member countries. 
Councils of high-ranking civilian and 
military officials, representing all the 
member nations, meet frequently to 
discuss NATO problems. 

Evropean Defense Community. 
This organization, which is still in the 
“blueprint” stage, consists of France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Ad- 
ministrative officials of those countries 
have drawn up the plans for a “De- 
fense Community,” but the EDC or- 
ganization will not come into existence 
until it is approved by the lawmaking 
bodies of all six nations. 

Once the program goes into effect, 
the six countries will pool practically 
all their military forces. For purposes 
of defense in Europe, they will have 
one set of armed services instead of 
six. The EDC armed forces will be- 
come part of the military organizatjon 
that is being built through NATO? 

Western Germany, not a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organriza- 
tion, will be linked to that group 
through her participation in EDC. 
One of the main reasons for establish- 
ing the Defense Community is to pro- 
vide a suitable way in which Germany 
can contribute to the defense of west- 
ern Europe. France has not been will- 
ing to see her old enemy create a sepa- 
rate armed force, but she has less ob- 
jection to Germany’s providing troops 
for the joint EDC army. 

There are many people in France, 
however, who think that even the EDC 
lets Germany go too far toward re- 
armament. . Quite a few Germans, for 
various reasons, also object to the EDC 
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THE FREE NATIONS of Western Europe are voluntarily drawing closer 
together, while Communist Russia tries to keep a firm hand over Eastern Europe 


plan. So there is still doubt as to 
whether the EDC will actually come 
into existence. 

European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. The same six nations that are 
working on EDC have already put the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(or Schuman Plan) into operation. 
These countries are going to wipe out 
the tariffs and other trade barriers— 
in coal, iron, and steel—that have 
divided them. So far as the coal and 
steel industries are concerned, there 
is to be one nation instead of six—a 
big trade area containing about as 
many people as does the United States. 

Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg—the three smallest mem- 
bers of this new organization—had 
been working closely together on trade 
matters before the Schuman Plan went 
into effect. They are often known as 
the “Benelux” nations. (The word 
“Benelux” is a combination of the first 
several letters of the names of the 
three lands.) 

Council of Europe. This organiza- 
tion grew out of a meeting held at The 
Hague, Netherlands, in May 1948. 
Fourteen countries are full members 
of the Council, which aims to bring 
about close cooperation in many fields. 
The members are Belgium, Britain, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and 
Western Germany. The Saar, pres- 
ently linked with France, is an asso- 
ciate member (see page 7 article). 

The Council of Europe is little more 
than a debating agency. It can only 
make recommendations, and has no 
power to enforce them. Nevertheless, 
it has focused attention on some of the 
big issues of the day and has helped 
to arouse public opinion. The Coun- 
cil’s accomplishments, though unspec- 
tacular, represent a forward step in 
the direction of unity among European 
nations. 

One of the most interesting Council 
proposals is for member nations to 
pool their efforts in developing their 
colonial territories. Members that 
have no colonies would participate 
along with the rest. They would be 
allowed to make investments in other 
natio..s’ colonies, and to obtain raw 
materials from those areas. 

Meanwhile, further steps toward 
European unity are being planned. 
France has suggested a “health pool,” 
in which numerous countries would 
work together in fighting disease. 
They would, under this plan, wipe out 
their trade barriers against medical 
supplies, and would agree on health 


regulations to be enforced in all the 
participating lands. 

The nearest thing yet to a United 
States of Europe is now being planned 
by France, Western Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—the countries that are already 
partners in the Schuman Plan and the 
proposed European Defense Commu- 
nity. Working through the govern- 
mental machinery that was set up 
under the Schuman Plan, they have 
called a special assembly to draw up 
a federal constitution. 

The aim is to bring the six countries 
together under a single government— 
to form a federal union somewhat like 
that of our 48 states. The nations in- 
volved would give the new central par- 
liament full authority in certain fields. 
For instance, it might be allowed to 
provide a single type of money for the 
entire federation. 

A question raised in connection with 
many of the projects for European 
unity is: What part will Britain play? 
Great Britain cooperates in some of 
the joint undertakings—-NATO, for 
example; but she is avoiding others. 
As a major industrial power, she could 
greatly strengthen the Coal and Steel 
Community, but she has not joined it. 

3ritain points out that she has a 
complicated arrangement of special 
trade agreements with other members 
of the British Commonwealth—such 
nations as Canada, India, and Austra- 
lia. She feels that these agreements 
would be interfered with if she joined 
the Schuman group, or if she worked 
too closely in other ways with the na- 
tions of continental Europe. 

Many European observers, on the 
other hand, feel that Britain should 
join wholeheartedly in such move- 
ments as the Schuman Plan. This 
would not, they argue, interfere too 
seriously with her Commonwealth ties, 
and her cooperation in Europe would 
help to speed unity there. 


The radio and TV networks pre- 
sented a big bill to the advertiser who 
sponsored the World Series games oyer 
their stations. It totaled $1,500,000. 
The radio and TV coverage of the 1952 
series was the most extensive in the 
history of the sport. Sixty-eight sta- 
tions in 64 cities carried the telecasts 
to 19,000,000 sets. There were 660 
radio stations carrying the games in 
the United States. Some Canadian 


stations broadcast the series too. Our 
armed forces overseas received short- 
wave radio accounts of the champion- 
ship contest. 
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A new kind of movie made its debut 
early this month in New York City. 
Movie-goers saw the first production 
of a Cinerama film—a motion picture 
with three dimensions. 

The picture is shown on-a curved 
screen six times as big as the usual 
movie screen. In filming the scenes, 
a camera with three lenses is used. 
One of the lenses looks straight ahead, 
one points to the right, and the third 
to the left. When the three films are 
joined together and shown on a curved 
screen, the pictures appear to have 
depth. Five loudspeakers carry the 
sound for the Cinerama film. If a 
motorboat speeds across the screen, 
for example, the sound appears to 
travel right along with it. 

The claim is made that, as soon as 
the Cinerama film is perfected, it will 
make ordinary movies seem old fash- 
ioned. 

* * * 


The big zoo in San Diego, Califor- 
nia has some new residents from Aus- 
tralia—four koala bears. The cuddly 
little animals feel quite at home in 
San Diego because the California cli- 
mate is like the weather they had at 
home. 

A koala bear’s food consists entirely 
of buds and leaves from eucalyptus 
trees—but not just any eucalyptus 
tree. There are many varieties of this 
tree, but the animals like only a few 
kinds. For this reason, the zoo has 
had to plant trees of the right type 
so that the teddy bears won’t go hun- 
gry. Each bear eats about 2% pounds 
of leaves every day. 

The koala bear is only one of Aus- 
tralia’s many unusual animals. Among 
them are the beaver-like wombat, the 
ring-tailed opossum which lives in 
trees, the dingo or wild dog, and the 
duck-billed platypus which has fur like 
a beaver but lays eggs like a bird. Best 
known of all, of course, is the leaping 
kangaroo, 

* * * 

Our speedy jet planes may soon be 
outfitted with new tires. Made of 
strong nylon cord, the tires will enable 
jet craft to land at higher speeds than 
they can now. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 





BETTER PREPARED. With this ma- 
chine aboard, our aircraft carriers may 
make oxygen for jet plane pilots, and 
need no longer depend on special supply 
ships. 
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MIDGET SAAR may play a big part in the program for a united Europe 


Europe’s Tiny Saar 


This Territory May in the Not Too Distant Future Become the 
Capital of a United States of Europe 


HE Saar—that tiny, oval-shaped 

bit of land between Western Ger- 
many and France—may play a big 
part in the future of Europe in the 
years ahead. If a United States of 
Europe is formed (see page 1 story), 
the Saar may become a region like 
our District of Columbia. As Wash- 
ington, D. C., is our capital, the Saar’s 
city of Saarbrucken may be headquar- 
ters of a European federation. 

France is trying to get a first step 
in that direction approved at present. 
She wants the Saar to be made head- 
quarters for agencies directing the 
Schuman Plan, under which 6 nations 
of Western Europe are carrying on 
their steel and coal industries cooper- 
atively. 

If later the Saar should become 
headquarters of a U.S. of Europe, one 
of the continent’s thorniest problems 
of ownership might be disposed of. 
The Saar was, in 1797, made a part 
of France. The region was given to 
Germany in 1815, after the overthrow 
of the French Dictator Napoleon. In 
1919, after World War I, the League 
of Nations took over affairs of the 
Saar. In 1935 the League conducted 
an election, in which the people of the 
Saar voted to return to Germany. 

Upon the defeat of Nazi Germany 
in World War II, French troops moved 
into the Saar. The French maintained 
a military government for a time. 
Then, in 1947, the Saar people voted 
for an “economic union” with France. 
Today, the Saar has its own local 
government under a French high com- 
missioner. 

It is easy to understand why both 
France and Germany have wanted to 
own or control the Saar. Even though 
the territory is smaller than Rhode 
Island and has a population of not 
quite 1 million, it is rich in coal; it 
produces large amounts of steel; it is 
a big manufacturing center. Machin- 
ery, glass, chemicals, cement, shoes, 
paper, and textiles are among the 
Saar’s products. 

For so small a land, the Saar offers 
many sharp contrasts. One may drive 
either from France or Germany 
through the Saar over a good road 
that twists and turns through low, 
wooded hills, and passes by a number 
of small, fast-flowing rivers. There 
are rambling, two-story farm houses, 


with fields of grain, potatoes and other 
vegetables, and green pastures in the 
distance. Occasionally, a farmer may 
drive some cows or a herd of goats 
along the highway. At first glance, 
the Saar may seem like a quiet land 
of farmers. 

However, every few miles the trav- 
eler gets a different picture of the 
Saar. Agriculture is not really of 
great importance, for there is not 
enough land to grow all the food that 
is needed. Industry provides a living 
for most of the people. A hundred 
yards from a highway, a big coal mine 
comes suddenly into view. A little 
further on the way, the air becomes 
thick and smoky. Through the smoke- 
haze one may see a steel mill working 
at full blast. The pattern of mines, 
steel mills, and factories is repeated 
every few minutes as one drives 
quickly across the Saar. 

Culturally, the Saar people are of 
both French and German descent, and 
a big effort is being made now to blend 
customs and ideas of the two peoples. 
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I was very much interested in your 
article on “Pacific NATO.” I believe we 
should have a defense organization in the 
Pacific area which includes all free na- 
tions of that part of the globe. This 
Pacific group should also be linked with 
NATO. If such an alliance became a 
reality, the communists would not dare 
attack the free world. 

EpDWARD Foss, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* 


In order to stimulate interest in the 
national election, six seniors from our 
social studies class will present campaign 
speeches to the entire student body dur- 
ing the last week in October. Three of 
them will present the Republican views, 
and three the Democratic side. Before 
November 4, we will hold elections here 
at Trinity. In this way, we hope to 
foster a greater interest in our govern- 
ment among fellow students. We hope 
the pupils will then urge their parents 
and friends to vote on election day. 

YVONNE SCHULZ, 
New Ulm, Minnesota 


* 


I think our country is doing a fine job 
of helping other lands. We are not 
squandering our money, as some critics 
of our foreign policy contend. On the 
contrary, we are getting big returns on 
an investment of relatively small sums 
of money by helping other countries beat 
back the communist menace. 

One thing is certain—we need foreign 
countries on our side. We need them as 
sources of raw materials, as military 
defense posts, and as friends. 

VERONICA FRANKS, 
Fairbank, Pennsylvania 


* 


Can we afford to go on sending aid 
overseas? I don’t think so. We are 
wasting money which is needed right 
here at home for schools and a thousand 
other purposes. Besides, our foreign 
assistance programs have made overseas 
nations so dependent upon us for help 
that they are no longer able to stand 
on their own feet. 

WANDA UEBELEIN, 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri 


* 


I think our congressmen should get 
salary boosts. As lawmakers of our 
great nation, these men and women hold 
highly important jobs. They cannot de- 
vote their full attention to their work 
if they must seek outside help to meet 
expenses as legislators. 

Betty Lou BRAUER, 
Richmond, Virginia 


(Address letters to this column to 
Readers Say—, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) 








Vous Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 3. 


1. Senator X accused the opposition 
party of making only sporadic (spo- 
rid‘ik) attempts at curbing inflation. 
(a) half-hearted (b) occasional (c) 
fruitless (d) poorly planned. 


2. Senator Y says Senator X has 
been indolent (in’dé-lént) in the cam- 
paign to halt rising prices. (a) im- 
practical (b) inactive and lazy (c) 
stubborn and obstructive (d) too im- 
patient. 


3. Some say it is incomprehensible 
(in-cém’pré-hén’si-bl) that prices are 
allowed to continue rising. (a) tragic 
(b) very dangerous (c) national in- 
competence (d) not understandable. 


4. Avarice (iv’ih-ris) on the part 
of certain groups of our population is 
said to be one cause of inflation. (a) 





ignorance (b) greed (c) dishonesty 
(d) thoughtlessness. 

5. The western world hopes a perm- 
anent European union will evolve 
(é-vélv’) (a) develop (b) succeed (c) 
be considered (d) be agreed upon. 

6. Ideas on the subject are preva- 
lent (prév’ith-lént) among people on 
that continent. (a) unpopular (b) 
popular (c) growing (d) widespread. 

7. The communists are trying to 
disparage (dis-pir’ij) the progress al- 
ready made in Western Europe. (a) 
equal (b) understand (c) belittle (d) 
destroy. 

8. It is claimed that a united Europe 
would end sanguinary (sing’gwi-na’ri) 
wars on that continent. (a) frequent 
(b) big (c) bloody (d) useless. 


Ballot comes from the Italian bal- 
lota, “a little ball.” In ancient times a 
person voted by dropping a little white 
ball in a container if he favored a can- 
didate. If he was against the candi- 
date, he dropped in a little black ball. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 
As a Medical Doctor 


HE nation needs more doctors, but 

only young people with suitable nat- 
ural qualities should try to enter this 
field. 

Qualifications for medical students 
are many. Prospective doctors must 
have better-than-average intelligence. 
As a general rule, would-be doctors 
should be in the upper third of their 
high school class and in the upper half 
of their college class. They should be 
interested in scientific subjects. One 
of the most important qualifications is 
the sincere desire to help people. 

Your preparation can begin early. 
Start planning your education now. 
You must have at least two years of 
pre-med work in a liberal arts college, 
or in a college of arts and sciences. 
In high school it is also important that 
you take a college preparatory course. 
You can get the advice of your school’s 
authorities as to what courses you 
should take in your pre-med study. 

Your four years in medical school 
include the study of the many tech- 
nical subjects a doctor must know. It 
would not be practical to list all of 
them here, but some of the subjects 
are anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, 
surgery, and pathology. 

After you complete your education 
you must still secure a license in the 
state in which you intend to practice. 


Most states require that an intern- 
ship—a practice period—be spent in a 
hospital before a license is granted. 
All states require that the doctor pass 
an examination. 

Something of the duties of the doc- 
tor are well known to all of us. They 
do vary, however, depending upon the 
field of medicine the doctor enters. 
Some physicians are general practi- 
tioners and treat whatever ailments 
their patients have. Others specialize 
in a particular branch of medicine. 
Some hold positions in public health 
work or as administrators in hospitals. 
Most specialization requires study be- 
yond the regular medical course. 

Income for experienced doctors is 
almost always high. Of course, the 
doctor’s earnings depend upon his abil- 
ity to get and retain patients, and 
upon the community in which he prac- 
tices. A recent survey showed that 
the average American doctor makes 
about $9,000 annually after he has 
paid all the expenses of running his 
office. Many doctors earned less than 
this amount, and many others earned 
a good deal more. 

Advantages of becoming a doctor 
are numerous. It is a satisfying ca- 
reer from the standpoint of the pleas- 
ure a doctor gets from helping people 
regain their health. Since no two 
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WE NEED many more doctors 
medical problems are exactly alike, the 
work is seldom dull. A career in medi- 
cine constantly challenges the doctor’s 
knowledge and experience. 

Disadvantages include the long, 
hard work necessary in study and 
preparation; the fact that the doctor is 
“on call” at all times, and the fact that 
it is expensive to get the education 
necessary for a medical degree. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained from the American Medical As- 
sociation, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. A pamphlet en- 
titled “The Outlook for Women in 
Medicine” (L 13.3:203/no. 7) can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
10 cents in coin. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - 


UILDING a United States of Eu- 

rope (see page 1 story) won’t be 
easy—as may be seen by looking at 
the early history of our country. We 
had a great deal of difficulty in making 
a national government work after we 
won independence from England. 

The colonies as states were at first 
unwilling to establish a really central 
government. Instead, they formed a 
weak cooperative arrangement among 
themselves under the Articles of Con- 
federation. The Continental Congress 
was supposed to represent the country 
as a whole, but it had few of the 
powers that a government must have 
in dealing with national issues. There 
was little cooperation among the new 
states. 

Each one, in fact, remained sover- 
eign and independent. Each kept the 
power to make its own decisions on 
practically all matters. Each, for ex- 
ample, made its own laws on trade 
and fixed tariff rates on goods brought 
in from the other states and from 
foreign countries. The Continental 
Congress lacked the power to regulate 
trade either among the states or be- 
tween this country and foreign na- 
tions. 

The Continental Congress could not 
collect taxes directly from the people. 
It was obliged to ask the states for 
funds, and the requests were not al- 
ways granted. In 1781, for instance, 
the Congress wanted 5 million dollars 
from the states to meet government 
expenses. The states paid in less than 
a tenth of the amount asked. 

The lack of money almost wrecked 
our country just after we had won the 
Revolution. Our victorious army had 
not been paid, and the soldiers de- 
manded funds from Congress. They 
were in a rebellious mood, and only the 
intervention of George Washington 


prevented rioting that might have 
overthrown the infant Confederation 
government. The soldiers listened to 
Washington’s plea to be patient and 
wait for payments that were their due. 

One big difficulty under the Confed- 
eration was that the United States had 
no national courts. The states quar- 
reled among themselves over frontiers, 
territories, and the rights to control 
the use of rivers and lakes. Without 
a strong national court system, the 
Confederation government had no way 
to settle the state disputes. 

The Confederation had no strong 
chief executive. There was a Presi- 
dent of the Congress, but he was more 
like a chairman of the lawmaking 
body. The Congress itself and its 
committees tried to operate the execu- 
tive branch of government. Such an 
arrangement was inefficient. 

A depression struck the new United 
States, and the Confederation govern- 
ment was able to do little about it. 
The Congress issued paper money, but 
it was worthless—“not worth a con- 
tinental,” as the saying goes. People 
were unable to pay their debts, and 





Confederation 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
UNCLE SAM lacked authority along a 
number of essential lines when our coun- 
try was in its infancy 


Infant Nation 


some states passed laws cancelling 
money obligations. 

Thoughtful Americans saw that 
something must be done, and they set 
out to work for the establishment of 
a government that could act with au- 
thority. Writing of our present Con- 
stitution began in May, 1787, at Phila- 
delphia. It provided for our three 
branches of government—executive, 
legislative, and judicial. The Consti- 
tution also gave the national govern- 
ment the power to collect taxes, to reg- 
ulate commerce among the states and 
with foreign lands, and to take other 
essential action. 

Although we had serious difficulties 
at the start, we did have some advan- 
tages in building a United States that 
Europe does not have. We had a com- 
mon language, whereas the people of 
Europe speak a number of different 
tongues. It was easier for the early 
Americans to get together to settle 
difficulties because they had shared 
the burden of fighting a common war 
for freedom. In contrast, the Euro- 
pean nations have fought many wars 
against one another and will not soon 
forget their old enmities. 

So the path will not be an easy one 
for those who are working for a real 
United States of Europe. 


Pronunciations 

Ichiro Hatoyama—é-ché-ro’ hah-té’yah’- 
mah’ 

Neunkirchen—noin’kir-kun 

Peiping—bay-ping 

Tuskegee—tis-ké'gi 

Saarbrucken—zahr-brook’iin 

Saarlautern—zahr'lou’tern 

ows Yoshida—shé-gé’rd0  yi-shé’- 
oe 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) occasional; 2. (b) inactive and 
lazy; 3. (d) not understandable; 4. (b) 
greed; 5. (a) develop; 6. (d) widespread; 
7. (ec) belittle; 8. (c) bloody. 





Study Guide 


Inflation 


1. How has General Eisenhower illus- 
trated the workings of inflation in recent 
appearances before voters? How has 
Governor Stevenson stressed the serious- 
ness of inflation? 


2. Show how inflation works by review- 
ing briefly the World War II period. 


3. What happened in 1950 to shatter 
the hope of Americans that inflation was 
under control? 


4. Why, according to General Eisen- 
hower, has the Democratic administra- 
tion permitted a certain amount of infla- 
tion? 

5. How does Governor Stevenson reply 
to the charge of Republicans that muc 
inflation has been caused by the waste, 
mismanagement, and deliberate policies 
of the present administration? 

6. Compare the programs of Stevenson 
and Eisenhower for combating inflation. 


7. How do Republicans and Democrats 
differ, in general, on the matter of price 
and wage controls? 











1. Whose program for combating infla- 
tion—Stevenson’s or Eisenhower’s—do 
you favor? Why? 


2. With which party are you in most 
agreement regarding price and wage con- 
trols?) Explain your stand. 


European Unity 


1. How does Europe’s partition into a 
large number of countries affect the busi- 
nessman and the traveler? How does it 
affect world peace? 


2. According to Europeans, why is the 
unification of their countries a very diffi- 
cult matter? 


3. Describe the work of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. 


4. How many countries, both European 
and non-European, belong to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization? What is 
the purpose of NATO? 


5. Describe the proposed European De- 
fense Community. Tell of an obstacle 
that may prevent it from coming into 
existence. 


6. What is the purpose of the European 
Coal and Steel Community? 


7. What new and far-reaching task is 
now being attempted by the same coun- 
tries that belong to EDC and the Coal 
and Steel Community? 


8. Why does Britain refuse to partici- 
pate in some of the European unity proj- 
ects? 

Discussion 


1. Do you believe that a sizable num- 
ber of the European countries will suc- 
ceed, within the next several years, in 
forming a federal union? Why or why 
not? 

2. In your opinion, is it wise for Brit- 
ain to avoid joining some of the Euro- 
pean cooperative projects? Explain your 
position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe the plans now being 
discussed in connection with the Rhine 
and Rhone Rivers in Europe. 

2. What important conference has been 
taking place in Peiping, and what appears 
to be its main purpose? Fs 

3. How does J. J. Singh, head of the 
Indian League of America, think that the 
western nations can make more friends in 
Asia? 

4. Who now controls Hong Kong, and 
why is this area living in a state of fear? 


5. Why is the tiny Saar of considerable 
importance? 

6. Who were Booker T. ee 
and George Washington Carver? hy 
are they now in the news? 

7. What is thought to be the real 
reason why the Soviet leaders object to 
our Russian ambassador? 
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